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COMMUNITY SATISFACTION AS DEFINITION OF THE SITUATION: } 
SOME CONCEPTUAL ISSUES 


| ° “. Yatroduction . ‘ 

' Recently the term "community satisfaction" das found : F 
{" Py its way back into sociological lexicon and: become a subject. 

\ e of reactivated research interest. An apparen reason for 
ee Aa r this resurgence of interest in the concept r@lates to the . 


—_ . 


a Search for indicators of social change and fhe consequent 
ie f conclusions réached by some that objective/indicators in 


; é Re he themselves are inadequate to accurately reflect the nature 


‘oe YY : of the impact of social change. It hae een noted that 
1.“ ) , | 
; SY . although objective indicators, such as ‘educational attain- 


ms : ment, income, public order and safety, and housing standards, 


/ 


oe give some indication of conditions from the standpotnt of 
{- outside observers (Goldsmith and Munmsterman, 1967; Hensler, 


q 1970; Crothers, 1970; Virirakis, Crthers, and Botka, 


1972; Durand and Eckart, 1973's Atston, Lowe and Wrigley, 
1972; Newman, 1974; Burby, Weiss,/and Zehner, 1975), these 
"indicators" do not necessarily teflect the viewpoints of 


achat (Marans and Rodgers, 4975). This observation has 


eee . led some social scientists to reassess the problems of ’ 


indicators particularly in terms of social change. Thay 


(Marans and Rodgers, 1975; Cadpber1, Converse, Rodgers, ai Ad 
‘ | Py ie " 
1976) have noted that object{ve measures are, inadequate in 
/ ‘ 
. } : ad 


themselves as indicators and only as their relatfonships to 


subjective indicators are wndevatond would they begin to 
assume human meanings. Gitter and Mostofsky (1973) argue 
that the reasonable approach to the. objective vs. subjective’ 
issue ,would seem to be to utilize both measures, and not to 
combine them, but to construct two types of social 
en | 

The "objective vs. subjective" issue has been raised 
by others (Sheldon and‘’Moore., 1968; Caupheid; 1971) to 
provide a piterdxdes for ‘nongapohnlogtcs!” and treyeho- 
logical." A oa ites conceptual candidate to fill the 


subjective ' 


‘credibility gap" seems to be *community 
satisfaction. 

The .purpose of this paper is -not to continue the 
argument for subjectiye social indueienet ies feel that 
‘such an argument, has adequately been stated and we are in 
accordance with such vigws (Rojek et als, 1973, Marans and 
Rodgers, 1975; Campbell and Converse, 1972; Camplell, 

Converse, and Rodgers, 1976). Our purpose, Partie, is to 
take a close look at the concept of cofmunity satisfaction Vv 
and to bring some conceptual light to the term. Although 
it has been used in-numerou® research efforts (Burby, 

Weiss, int Welieates 1975; Virirakis, 1967; Marans and 
SOUEEE By L975 Knox, 1974), with the continuseg result ' 
that most people are satisfied with their communities as a 


place to live, we feel that there has been ldttle critical 


assessment as to what we really mean by community 
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\ 


satisfaction. It is our conviction that the concept of* 


.community satisfaction, although promising, provides a a 


complex set of conceptual problems which should be under- 


stood prior to concerns with measurement. Indeed, af we 


« 


have no clear idea of ‘what it is we are attempting to 
measure, then it seems risky to devote much energy to 


operational procedures. Although we do not intend. to 


ry 


solve major conceptual issues, we do plan to bring ‘them \/ 
into relief. Pursuant to such an end, we will qj Fevier ‘ 


some of the previous research efforts treating cima 


satisfaction, (2) present a critital assessment of ' ‘the term 
e ry i. 


-as it has been used, and G) ‘suggest a tonceptust schene in’ 


which community satisfaction may ‘be theoretically couched. lh 
is ; ; oe : 


Uses of Community Satisfaction 


gv 
- The tradition of community satisfaction as a topic of 


sociological research began with Vernon Davies' (1945) Vv; 


dresearch on attitudes toward community of high school and 


‘ 
. 


i) ) s 
college subjects_in Utah, Minnesota, and Louistana. 


Ve ee 


Starting with the assumption that residents "are conscious ; 3 
of’ their community and react with varying degrees of 
“gatisfaction toward it" (1945:246-247), Davies developed a . 
Likert scale comprised of 40 items concerning community 
‘af tributes. . Community satisfaction, then, was a composite ° 
"mean score of subject responses ae a variety of. items. In 

other words, cceiniaa y satisfaction was viewed largely as , . 


an operationalized construct resulting in a unidimensional 


° 


) 


score. 


Much of the research following Davies' effort focuses 


on the determinants of community satisfaction with little 
discussion of the nature of community satisfaction itself. 


Jesser (1967) assesses the influence of professional 


orientation (social versus technical-helping types of .° 
* 


¢ ' ) 


proféssions) on Seen tes satisfaction, where community 
satisfaction, is cpnetattonal is defined in terms ‘of a scare 


acivetas from Davies' (1945) original scale and aubjectad 


to Guttman scalogram analysis. Bauman (1968) tests 


perereeEse concerning = a crystallization and community. 


satisfaction derived from a Guttman- -type scale based on 


several community. ‘seeucability Stems. Tepoeon and Knop— 


(1970), in their assessment ‘of the havaet of rural- urban 
difterentials on command ty ‘satisfaction,, found that com- 
munity satiekackion factpred into a multidimensional scale, 


i ’ 
This -finding raised some questions about the previous 


assumptions that community satisfaction could be con- 


ceptualized in unidimensional tetms, but the nature of the 


concept, eee remained on ‘the operational level of analysis. 
Although | — and Eckart (1973) suggest that "few studies 


bate epstenntioelis ioveetigatnd the determinants of com- 


munity ‘Satisfaction, they continue their study with no 


"referent to the nature of community satisfaction itself. 


More recently, two studies of commun} ty satisfaction 


have emphasized the emerging importance of the concept. 
e ; 4 


Rojek and his associates (1975) argue that "measures of 


® 


6 


community: satisfaction may prove to ba a setosbile con-’ 


4 
x 


eethabion’ ‘toward the development of multifaceted social 


indicatore"(p. 177)». * However, hate presentacion. remains 


‘ 


‘Ga one level of community satisfaction as “defined largely 
in operational terms, Sey regponses to 15. items con- 
cerning _commyunity bs lal and. focus remains largely on 


the determinants of. satisfaction, ~ Marans and POaEers 


e TK} 
provide some “conceptual dtacusetant of .the a 


; satisfaction itself. Basically, these authors’ a rue 


satisfaction is dependent both upon the objective circum... 


. 


stances in whiSh an individual finds himself and upon "a 


whole set of values, attitudeb, and expectatians that he 


brings into the situation (p. 


R 302). 


Evaluative responses 


to the environment involves (1) perception of the environ- 


«58 


ment and (2) a comparison of the perceived attributes 


against some internalized standard. Based upon these: 
i 


‘ assumptions, Marans and Rodgers provide a® 


conceptual 


model" from which to assess community satisfaction research. 


We feel that the Marans and Rodgers:effort is an 


admirable attempt to fove analysis of community satisfaction 


” froma purely methodological level to a more theoretically 


mer 


grounded level. Itvis not our intention to critique what 


‘ 


‘they admit is not a "highly theoretical" framework, but to 


suggest some conceptual ‘concerns. from a more general 


standpoint. 
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about the mogmendty situation? . TUEERREREIR, similar to: 


eo, m . . : Ww . . 


J ae f ts 
, tdsfaction 


a es ra j 
Kno and Steupre 8, (1973), extended itecuasion’ of the " 
Le ay ; 
conceptual problews ‘associaced! sa ro “the term ‘community 


es, - “4 wat . 


satiataction wild serve Page ieitial stage: ‘in our own, : - i 


Ni 


argua nts The first wa foe problem; aqcexdong to thege ~ 


\ y 
said is» xith afed’ SPER Reonmuntiey” Abselt. “Community 
SIS \ ae a : \ . 
may mean:: “Any” number of things. bare petolegists, or 4 ie hey 


. 


baer t ~ 
those who live in wnek circumstances. “And SEL we! ax aug. 


~al 


able to seuaiae agtee on’ what community, nay agin. eee 


UY 
‘ 
J Belt | 
appear to be two Spproaches to operationalizing commuki ty} ie 


: A 


“one is citizen “evaluations, of the abstract, “eéteral ‘and? i 


Xx ? - 
unitary idea of "communipy! ad e real ‘apetal form manifest . 


locally. The other is evaluations, of a very, broad range of. 


concrete activities and qualities 'typifying daily living’ 
but not necessarily communities" (p.. 3)s As ie authors 
point out, there are few attempts to measure the first a 
conception of the variable. “ 
The second major conceptual igsue involves the meaning 


of satisfaction. Does eaee refer to being ' i i aed “ 


euphoric’.about the community" or to tetun ly nvt Hetie” angry" valet 


Marans = Rodgers (1975), these authors raise .the question, ' 


what are the (internal evaluative standards by whieh : ‘ - 


redbvedunis edge community situations? There is a range, 


-of such possible comparative standards, from hypothetical | 


conceptions of the "ideal" commihity situation to referents: 


bad . 


to specific dther community cdrcumstances known first hand. 


Forthér’ “confounding fue isste, according to Knop and EPeranty) 
oe "qu blek notion may be atgserGeitarty desnidenk ‘upon: specific } 


oe ; <d dtmensioné af community, pay curtailing the ability to 


\ 


Ny compare individual résponses across multidimensional ‘scales.’ 
Ls 2 BS - . . . 


Finally, the possibility-of individual variances based upon 


ie . é ' , 


combinations and ‘permutations of the above mentioned circum- 
stances creates further complications which, in their. view,’ 
renders ésusinei ty satisfaction . a highly oe research 


tombe: ‘ ° 


Community Satisfaction as Definition of the Situation 


a bs Although we concur with the ‘issues raised by Knop and. 


”™ 


. 


- _Stewart, we contend that somnntes: seeted cRetan is tran- 


" - scended by a more general level of analytical concern, The 


reason that community satisfaction.is of interest in the 


first place is because it supposedly allows the sociologist 


‘ some entree into the realm of the. reality of those who live 


.in the everyday world. As David Clark (1973), has aptly 


stated 


"\ ee the investigation of community must begin where 


mele people are experientially and not proceed on the 
of , assumption that patterns of social activity, norms, 
roles, and status systems can, unrelated to 
Eg ‘ sentiments,: reveal the full or even major part of 
Pe A the picture" (p. 412). 


The point tw ‘that it is not the: def¥sitton of the 
community situation generated by the researcher, but how 
the. actors themselves define their community situations / 


* that has’ significance for the actor. And if we are to 


‘ 


take W. I. Thomas's dictum seriously, as, Donald Ball (1972) 


ta ee 8 


. 


mh 
suggests we \ \should, we must be prepated to cope. dB. the’ 
conceptual problems ‘associated with definitions OF the 
situation. ; | 


_ Intuitively, the definition of the cA CUACAOR seems 


sevbight¥orvard. A person defines the "sibuatios in which 


he: or she is involved as good, bad, exciting, dangerous, 


i 


dull, or unimportaht and acts accordingly. Howeyer,_ 


; analytically there are problems in pinning down ‘discrete 


properties or dimensions of and factors related ‘to defini- 


tion of the situation. We will start with Donald Ball's 


4 


gharacterization of the definition of the situation as: 


" ....the sum of all recognized pasoemation from 


the point-of-view of the actor, which i8 relevant 
to locating himself and others, so that he can 
engage in self-determined lines of action and 
‘interaction. It includes objects of both the 
physical and social environment; his. own internal - 
states both mentakvand physical, historical data; 
...and predictions about the character of events 
to follow"(1972:63). ; 


This conceptualization emphasizes the processual 
interpretive nature of human perceptions of the surrounding 
world. Ball suggests that the’ predominant paradigm for 


, 


sociology: (and psychology) is based upon the assumption of 


"personal consistency" where social oli eeeiates assume that “ 


e 


knowledge of objective prior states-‘of actors (such as‘sex, 
roles, soctal class, ath5. wax cdi exvedizttion of ‘lines 

of actdon. in given situations. ‘Purthermore, in this para-. 
digm the situation is viewed as cod tawen hans oe gtvent 


"although situations emay vary, such variation is seen as an 


objective characteristic of the situations themselves, not 


— 


10 


: . _ 4 z 
« ° 2 : , . 8 Wi Cease ees 


Po 


- attributed to the actors within them"(Ball, 1972166). 


r 


na 


The probles with this vavedian, ‘according to maids is 


“that at dgnoven the ‘situational context or treats it. as 


constant or given, focusing on ‘perceptions as they are 


|: a: ; rf 
supposedly influenced by related prior ‘states. Such a con- 

ahs \ 5 : : \ ' 
ception portrays humans as "cultural dopes" who accépt and 


comply with situational definitions legitinaced by their Z 
4 
aN 
social location (Garfinkle, meee ys In short, this model of 


man ignores ‘the creative pe 3 of interaction which irene 
. ® 
in-a continued: process of pl conezonsl reconstructions of 


reality. - Accordingly, Ball: degeunics that the task for 


sociologists becomes: i 
a) that of locating oad. fe atotpiates 4. Bes 
"sociologically defining’ situations;- and 


- 


' (2) examining the responses by social actors to 
them, that is the situations--such responses 
being either (a) the .definitions constructed 
out of situational cues, or (b) the acts. which 
spring from these defitional constructions(p. 68). 


Although we basically ‘agree with Ball's mandate for 
sociologists, there are cremate: conceptual problems whiick 
require further elarif ication prior to specification ef. an 
. approx. which ties community satisfaction with, this per-" 
ouseives As we hase 4 indicated, focus on definition of the 
situation as an denndtne subjective reality shifts 
 wiekotnataat attention froma relatively fixed structural 
ees bout to a processual conception of social phenonena. 


But it ‘is important. to atress cin {nverrelationships. ‘between 


the étmuterw’l (noes tava) and the ckecwesual (emergent) - 
F = . e . 


‘ 


- 


“. “not necessarily "situation 


10 


> 


aspects of reality percephine as opposed to~having ‘to choose 


between the two paradigms. 


i the one hand, it can be argued that humans do indeed 


incdepte their. eeeusriesas circumetances and thus COuMNSHD EY 
ae 


reconstruct -reality. Following Wilson's. (1970) differentiation 


between the etd i interpretive paradigms in gectology, 


-one ‘can readily gee ‘how the definition a the situation, as 


presented by Ball (1972), dabioatly fite the apveeD Ree iy® 


model. ‘Role positions and other normative prescriptions are 


not necessarily determinants of actor Pelsvioxs in specific 


a 


situations, Actors must ‘determine what, situations mean 


prior to anil saeitos, thedr own aetteds: in order to le naa f 


adjust. theit, tines of behavior relative to the situation, 


‘ we. 


On-the other hand,. however, it appears as if most 


_humans ‘are not living in a dream-like reality of meaning- . 


less flux; there is good reason to believe that actors are 


¥ *. 


dapes." Reality, although sub- 


jective and emergen in one \sense, haB concrete and stable’ 


— 


properties which ar experie ced by actors, regardless of 


subjective definitio ng Goffman (1974) 


summarizes this.observation: 


"Defining situations as real certainly has. ~- 
, consequences, but these may contribute very 
marginally to the events’ in progress; in some 
cases only slight embarrassment flits across the 
scene in mild concéra_for those who tried to i 
défine the situation wrongly . .-. Presumably, a 
‘definition of the situation’ is almost always to 
be found, but those'who are in the situation 
ordinarily do not create this definition, even 
though their society often can be said to do so; 
ordinarily, all they do is to assess correctly 
what the situation ought to be for them and then, 


act accordingly" (Goffman, 19743 102). 

This parenecgive closely follows Berger and Luckesnh's 
(1966) angueaye that subjective. aspects of human experience, 
da the, context of cuted interaction, egenis in a CSREES, 
reality which is perceived as séparate esa “the individuals 
anle, a0 Pacbeproduess Lt and as objective “with real conse- 
quences, Looking at community, we can assume that: 
individuals experience community, as an objective reality. at 

- the ‘same time they are di juatively coaxiang it. That te, ~ 
actors through their externalizing behaviors create a 
reality which is perceived as separate and objective to 
themselves. To this extent, then, sociologists may expect 
to find some degree of. stability in perceptions of community 
eituations over time. ‘This does not mean thet’ there will 
be different interpretations of various aspects of this 
"reality," but it does mean that individuals are likely to 
be responding to: the same "thing" relative to community. 

Although it may seem ae though we have come full circle 


- 


and are back tothe point of arguing for the primacy of the 


z - 4 . 
objective nature-of community, this is not the case. What. 


we are arguing essentially is that there must be a belief © 
in stable si caine ralthiee underlying ices a cial Solana 


of these sealitive, or if you will, our interpretations of 


. * 


these realities. 


An important clarification must be interjected at this . 


stage of the erguaent. When we discuss differential a 


‘ » °° 


captions (or interpretations) of community we do net. Gaus ‘ . 


a te, 


+t 


or ae 


ra 


rae 
t ¢ 


‘ 


“the. realm’ of rhe world of everyday life, the common-sense* 


“* includes a number of factors experdenced in everyday Life and 


-act. ‘What we ‘are stressing is that based upon the underlying. ° 


munity -pe se, we can e tds that community services, as a, _ % 


12 : 


imply that =| experience different "worlds" #n a 


Schutzian sense vhere a ba definitions of: situations 


should be. labeled as "finite provinces ‘of acundng™ (Schutz, 


945). We assume that the "reality" of community falls within: 


world. That As, despite the technical ‘ava! édnceptual problems 


associated with the term community, for most Berney ‘this term 


, ‘ pee . . ow” 


which are implicitly understoad by those. with whom théy inter- 


« 


perceived realities ake individual levels of understanding, | 


relevance, and most importantly interpretation. ‘Thus, for ad 
example, regardless if, a researcher can oi ange 2a Justify . 


“tneluding ramcaies: services as an. important element of com- 


4 . . 
designated by the resagecter, will be ‘defined Similarly by | \ 
"those who know about ‘the services, i ce.) menbers of a logale : - 

of a" 
who gutually come into contact with: the’ auertes described. 


As we wid tel later: ‘thie: does not preclude differential 


‘ 


- redctions or evaluations, of the ‘thaiviguine ‘to, the services... 


2d . 


' The often cited cxangfte a Has orf and ‘cantrel's. (1954) . 
“Hinesnes that appasiay fans to. a football, ganc saw a Ndifferent 


gana” does ‘not }mean that the fe ins” aid “nots share an’ understanding f 


a e 


@ 
‘of what they were watohing was fporbait. (aes, one side did + 


“wot claim” to. have ‘Seen * deskéeball Saan while the other re: 


¢ 


reported a baseball: geme).” The. research Indicated that haa 


side interpreced the toocbaty Saal fn. terms of their own 


t ; oil ie 
‘ . The.-central issue underlying much of the preceding dis- 
. i 


relevancy oo . \ 


‘| 


‘cussion is whether or not we as social scientists an asstme 
= | l ' 
that people's subjective responses concerning situ tions in 

° i” + 
which they find themselves can be treated as mo t ai “ 


‘gitwvation-bound flickers. of consciousness which hav litcle | 


« 


relevance for pastor future realities. In — word , can 


' ° 


oo a . 5 . \ \ dl 
sociologists expect to find stability and meaningful patterns 
; i . \ . 


ta percéptions of reality across situations and ovér time? 
Our baaeteeien is that we can expect stability but myst under- 
“stand its source, This stability in perceptual appre ension 
emarates orca the interpretive nature of human existence; 
indeed, from the very necessity to project on to the weein a 


. 


sense of order and predictability. And because this-order is 
, 2g ene with human consequences, it must be assessed 
in eras of human expression. That is, we must sleih? sina 


esubjective realities of actors in situational—settings in order 


‘ 


‘ 


. 


to fully derive Soctblogical reality. 

The problem eusaine of how do we endeverind Jubjective 
realities. It is not our intention to enter the murky waters 
of intersubjectivity and interpersonal understanding. Our 

_ goal in the next part of this vanee is to suggest a schon’ té ws 
fede render definitions of the situation tesearchable. We will 


approach this task by delineating key cognitive dimensions of 


£ 


. definitions of the situation. It ‘should be kept in mind that a 


our:‘concerns are not with determinants or consequences of 


definitions of the situation, even though we realize that these 


15 


4 


nam v 


=~ Sage ln ? Bes if AN 
truly are the ’ issues Whick ultimately deserve attention. ae 
is but a preliminary step, but. a step necessary prior eo excur- 
sions into the .réalm of explanation and Hirer oe 


’ 


Dimensions of Definitions of the Situation 


Definitions of the situation, in ‘the form 


’ 


scrutiny’ As long as it is realized that thefe are "specimens" 
and must ultimately be assessed ith the context of the ongoing 


reality from which these specimens were ex acted, we can 


; rr boy ; a 
legitimately further dissect and analyze em (assuming, of 


course, that our instruments and techniques were appropriate 


£08 the reality.in which we are interested in the first 


place). The essential task then is. to decide along which 
dimensions to ditsect our hypothetical specimen. We ‘suggest 
that definitions of the situation have three essential 
elements which deserve scrutiny: (iy factual knowledge, 

is). avicavins direction, and (3) salience. 

1. Factual Knowledge~.- | 7 7 . , 

The most basic dimension of definitions of ene, situation 
is ialiinicaai Since knowledge ean be construed saad ‘he any- 
thing and everything, tarebest. here is’ “on aunt beliefs. om, 
The “aiiextins factual refer to iineaetan en at ad opposed 
to BEtaD Ate feevualicy.? That is, facts are facts 
because the reresivens know’.they are fatts and not because ie 


they, refer to some nighes order of reality, “Factual beliefs 


are cognitive pudiding bieeks which in various combinations 


16 


15 


provide descriptive wholes for observed phenomena. Under- 
: f 


lying our -perception,o something we define as a house are 
é } . : 
factual beliefs about the composition, purpose, age, and 
] . 


color of the observed hing. 


Factual knowledge*jemerges from two sources: individual 


sensory experience and gocial prescription. Individual ree ES ITY 


sensory experience is r xetvesy straightforward. Our day- 


‘to-day activities bring us fate contact with numerous 
objects in our sensory wonld which, over time, become © 


recognizable and predictab e at-very basic levels. We learn 


‘that when we flip a pwitch r e light comes dn, when we stub 


our toe pain occurs, when we drop\a,glass it breaks, Such ‘ 


factual knowledge is relatively stable across individuals 


because men share biological cha cteristics and experience 


\ 
“phenomena similarly. . 


‘The social basis of factual kno levige is as important, 
if not more, than pure sensory experie ce. Many facts are 
learned without aeteally SEPRETSLCISE ‘th a: We know it is 
Wednesday without. ever acirety 3 seeing or terion a- Wednesday. | 


We ktrow that atcinge dogs. ‘may bite without | ‘ever having been 


a Humans, through puntiGide communication, are able to 
pass on and amass vast amounts of factual information about 


® 


the nature of reality. Language is a social repertoire of 


facts;.by learning a language one assimilates the world of’ 


facts. 


",..The internalization of social reality through 
' *Language means: the subjective acquisition and 
grasp of taxonomies and interpretive schemes, of 


17 


time and causality, of 

typical motivational relations and structures of ~ | 

relevance, of behavioral cipes and value | 
i} 


(Luckmann, 1975:31). 


me Parr 


asa snntet stock of knowledge. This social. stock of Se 
5. ‘ ‘ Nine 
 ™, .' knoWledge enables persong to, go about their business of \ 


living without having t constantly develop new explanatory \ 


frameworks to cope wi emerging situations. er 3 \ 


‘7 live inthe 
‘equipped with s 
ie more, I kno 


ommonsense world of .everyday life eT Y 
ecific bodies of knowledge. What 
that others share at least part of 


this knowledge, and they know t I know this. 
a} My interaction with others in- everyday life is, 
ae therefore, constantly affected by our common 


participation in the available social stock of . 
nowledge" (Berger and Luckmann, 1966: Al). 


a’ basic and essentiat component of any definition of 


‘\ = ¥ the situation, ‘then, is factual knowledge. Ttsie. the 


y 


organizing content of “definitions of reality. But because 


of its broad base of mutual undet standing, pecetat knowledge | 
-, *“ dn ite mo basic form is for ‘the. fost part nondiscriminating ; 
- across adividuals or situations. oF ourse, there: are . 
. vary degrees of specificity aaa differentiation according -” 

2 f°. to | arying groups, But in general, and particularly in - es 

: re ation to community, we can assume chientectuat knowledge, 
8 defined inane” venkine relatively constant.” It is a." 

ny 


necessary component of eet oat ene of Mase situation, BoE not 
| 


~ Ley 
3 


a? , sufficient to explain differegtial interpretations of . =. 
a ee : 
$ -:f . peality. As with éur example of the football game, “residents : ‘ 


share a common stock of knowledge relative to community and 


despite different ifterpretations oe cee dts) way that 
ecaawiites is véteg defined. oe 2 , 

2. Evaluative cevbatten"” 

Yedtudl knowledge, in iteelf, beyond the descriptive. 
function satel celal above, serves Little purpose for assessing 
the iaplications. of ‘definitions of the situation. Unless one 
is aware of how the factual knowledge is saueuned by ‘thu’ ; t! 
individual, there is no way of inferring the oe the 
situation has for the actor, fhe observation - fae Andividuats 3 

define their community as feoldted rh losing population © | 
means little until some. piataatene component regarding 
growth and isolation. e known. Te: may mean- for’ the” : 
‘individual that the community is better off being away from, 
the évits. of. urban widearioxe or- ‘that the person “feels 
trapped in such .a situation, The point is that until the 


‘evaluative dimension is kndway there. ta little chance of 


accurately snitiitak the behavioral implications of. the 


definition of tne: situation. . . ery ¥ a + 


: Although Hd may he. argigd that evaluative: components : e 
i «# 
are a function of soctoncultural’ settings, as i6 ‘factual 


knowledge,’ the concern ‘here is with. differential evaluative 


5 ° . . en 
Rene panee: to situations within euch macro settings. - That: 
in, focug is on those factors which account “for the obsprve~ 


tion thar different individuals or groups of tadividuate : 


within gommunities (and between conmunities), have different 


evaluative Teactions to -their commonly defined settings. 7. a 


} 


j 2 


The sociological value of the evaluative ddmeniitnn” “of hit : 


| ‘4 AD ; 


; - : | 
\ ‘3 4 . ’ 


s . 
definitions of the situation will depend.upon one's 
a intentions in the research effort. ff the definition of 


the ei tuation is exenked as the sepdndent centile: for 
i a researchers may be interested in how happy residents 
.are with their Living: circumstances, where happiness is : ; 3 
‘viewed as an. end in itself. Bvaivetive direction can suggest 
- sa éietetiotion. of the cognitive] ‘state of tnatotduals | 


across populations. - If behavior41 prediction is the goal of 
; the research, then evaiuations gan be an indication of the : 
probable direction of behavioral “decisions relative to the 
particular stewabidw. Meine ciultied.., Suk one more: dimension 


ee of definitions of the situation igs. essential in order to \ 
have a better picture of the subjective world of people. . 


x Shlience ; ee. * 8 


The ee har atacand ‘of definition a the situation, 


aalience, ‘te eds hee ‘most important ‘and yet the,most 
diteiccir, Factual knowledge . and evaluative direction « 


renein predictively ile unless we know how important 


' : situations are to people. ‘Situations may be -evaluated as 


ale : : : .. 
either good, or bad, but more importantly they can be seen - a 


’ 


as unimportant, and consequently behaviorally meaningless. . , 


: le ( Ag exanple of the importance of salience to community : -— 

development was recently illustrated when a local community -\ 

i development council sponsored a lecture on the topic of . 
“apathy in the Community” and none of the town folk showed 


up for the talk, ee = a 


’ ree ty "4 : es «* : 
Salience as used here has several theoretical referents. 


i es 
? 7 
’ 


e 


| it 


It_is close to Mead's’ (1936) and Sawa’: 8 (1910) conceptualize. 


: ‘tion of behavioral blgckages where definitions of the 
, SETTER in everyday behaviors are ‘eekan for. granted without 


) much thowght gest some blockage (problem) to ongoing 


behavior occurs. utente is also closely related to Jones 


and Davis's (1965) concepts, hedonic relevance and 


: ‘ r] .- 
personaliem. _ Hedonic relevance refers to the potential 


a 
’ . 
eau 
ae 54 1 


‘conflict of values or ideological goats in given situations 


while 'personalism refers to the possibility that a given 


«JO himnbehen will impinge directly upon Fates nhwetorat 
/goals.. ? ° 
/ ’ . 


/ 


/ - 


Another | way of stating the importance of salience is in 


terms of what Berger and punksaan 1366) label relevances! 


terms of relevances. Some of these are determined ’ 
by immediate pragmatic interests of. mine, others 


4 
4 
. 
* ‘d A ; "My knowlege of everddes life’ is evcucedted in a 
{ : 
\ by my general situation in society" (Pp. 45). 


In other words, our everyday tives are organized around ia 


what might be terned relevance structures, which. aie P 


ependent to a.large degree upon spatial and temporal cir- 


@umstances. 


For exauple,. it is evident that residents in 


e vicinity of a proposed: Freeway are’ more likely to find 


. 


_ , the issue more relevant than residents across town, and 
4 > ’ cr * 


‘is £ thermore, the more imminent the likelihood of ‘construction. 


in}time the more relevant ‘the issue becomes. Of course, 


Aa 
td e and space are nak “independent variables standing alone. 
var 


. 


ous cultural peculdarities, for example, agt upon 

individual's perceptions of time and space. 

¢ op 
: 


* 4 


Also, temporal- ' 


7 


spatial perceptions may be manipulated and socially con- - 
structed relative to specific situations, The- doomsday 
épproagh to environmental problems {Illustrates differences 
in the perceptions ‘of the imminence of eco- disaster.: But for 
the most part, as Bicged and Luckmann argue,,"The reality of 
everyday life is organized around the ‘here! of my body and 


‘ 


the -'‘now' of my present... I experience life in terms of . 


differing ‘degrees of closeness 4nd remoteness" (1966:22). 
a ~ Rel eyanee can be viewed, as discussed, earlier, as being 
both related to wenaniat characteristics and to structural 
} Yobjective" characteristics. Relevance: arises as one 
diuapeten of the definition of che situation and although 
inseparable from definitions, provide sociologiats with 
., points of reference ‘which make subjective siniteiee - 
sociologically meaningful. 
‘ * To. ees definitions’ of the situation can be con- 
’ conceptualized ‘ as. tri-dimensional with distinctive, yet 
related, shevecceriettis associated with “each dimension, 
Factual knowledge oxeviites the descriptive content, 


Evaluative direction suggests personal appraisal of a.” 


situation and is predictive of specific lines of behavior 
. . 2 


relative to the situation.. Finally, salience is indicative 


‘of the propensity to act in the first place. 
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, Diacuasion 


¢ 


> 


This marae ‘has attempted to ‘place the concept community 


. satiefaction into sociological perspective. By showing the 


relationship of community ‘satisfaction to varying yet related: 


poedeicatcai perspectives, we ‘have tried to provide some '_” 


clarity to what we’ mean or what we might mean as ‘soctolagists 


when cansundty satisfaction is discussed. rie Fenets offered - 


in this ‘paper’ suggest several implications for. community 


setistecedon eeweaten, es oe ons 


: ry an) . . 
Perhaps the primary observation is that salience is 


- the least addressed problem in community satisfaction, 


research (as in most survey or attitude type research efforts). 


mi oF . ’ 1 
Unfortunately, this problem has no easy solution nor is it 


'* @ newcomer to research dilemma. Most of the studies 


reviewed in this paper treat community satisfaction as an 


aggregate reality devised from opinion polling procedures; 


- randomly sampled resideits of localities are in essence 


asked their opinions of.aspects of community. and these 
opinions are treated as representative of ‘levels of satis- 
faction within communities. Such research is not without its 
value. It does provide an indication of general evaluative 
responses to apecakti community related factors and as such 
can be used as an indicator of how people will respond to 
items on a questionnaire. But, if the parpose of the research 
is to determine the consequences of opinion, then problems 
become nore extreme. Herbert Blumer's observations first ‘ 


published nearly thirty years ago nicely summarize some of 


7 6 a 23 ; ; ; 


’ 


the shortcomings of such research: 


“We are unable to an'swér such questions as 

: the following: ‘how much_ power and influence 
is possessed by those who have the favorable 
opinion or the unfavorable opinion; who are 
these people who have the opinion; whom do Be A 
they’represent, how well organized are they; 
what groups do.they belong to that are stir- | { 
ring around on the scene and that are likely id 
to continue to do so; are those people who- 

. have the given opinion very much concerned 

- about their spsadon.” (Blumer, 1969; 204). 


. The problem exists: is the sampling procedures. ee 
sampling, as ia often employed in such research, results in- 

an aggregation of disparate individual responses each carry* 4 ~~ 
ing equal weight. Without knowledge of which issues are- 


relevant (salient) to individuals or of the place of these. 


individuals in the social organization of the community me 


there; is no way to assess the likely impact of the rae ‘ . 
responses i ta by the researchers. one 


; Nethodologtcalty. the stcbien of relevance is not easy to 


resolve. In. some cases one ‘may be able’ to assume that certain: 
issues are highly, relevant .at. a given tide. For example, the 
problem of uihan’ poemes in some cities may be safély assumed ig 
to be highly relevant to parents ‘of school aged children, but | 
not highly relevant to families w thout. school aged children. 
But for much eb ans research és POMBE ONES satisfaction, there 

is little way to either seed ahead of time or ‘een after data’ 
has been collected which aspects. are relevant and to wines . 


We can only offer alternatives at this point admitting eWat ; - 


‘4 : { 


these suggestions are peltuiatdode of dux, skated idéal 


rer 


objectives. o ; “ - 


Most of the, sencavck as mentioned (Jesser, 1967; Bauman,! 
- ‘ 1968; crothers, 1970; Virirakis, Crothers, and’ Botka, 1972's 
Durand ‘and Eckart, 1973; Knop and Stewart, 1973; ‘Marans and 
: Rodgers, 1975; and, Campbell, Convérse, and Rodgers, 1976) 

RS has bien in“the form of survey analysis. It wight be useful 
vs ‘ : to ee ee some of the techniques used: in earlier. community Bates 
es eee studies dn order to gain a priori notion ‘of both ‘she heJors “gee 
es e salient issues and points of social organization assoctatedt 


wees 


with these issues. For example, participant observation ' J 


methods may be used.as an initial stage in identifying 


\ 
relevant characteristics of communities and subcategories: ae 


’ ‘s 
, residents associated with these community related iseues.- 


. . 


Based upon such prelininary sae ada jechedules “could: be devellop- - 


= ae ‘ed to ‘measure subjective responses to' identified issues as. 


- well an identifying appropriate segments of populations 


associated with these SRenEes 


aN 


An oxtreanesy supercede consideration ts whether the 


= ‘eo * 


questionnaire should attempt a enttaxp measure or a series. of 
indicators of community satisfaction. certainly a unitary 
iataitien is intuitively appealing. It ‘is clear that wich a. 
measure could hide important variations exhibited by the 


.e « concept of community satisfaction. There’ also ‘1s the problew 


e + ° 


of walgaking in scale construction. The studies. which ‘hati 
aes conducted rai saties heavily on inplenesitation “of a 
an ; ' system of: equal walghtes An alternative is i dsqtgnment 


of weight . on a sliding scale according Yo average acores. C8 
a og 


for individual variables. tat the weights’ must reflect 


woe "g *#2 en oe 


as "eels 


? 


' ‘AS ats . instruments items intended to guage the dented. at, nervinee 2 fi 


the relative, significance of the various aspects:-of level 


of ‘living “bo. society, and thts clearly necessitates further. 


invéstigation ingo_the preference systems of thé: ‘community 
whose level of ‘living*is beitg measured. o best the titre 


snceien of such a system of measurement would facilitate the aes 


~~» 
dévelopment, of more ‘Powerful, gnalytic, ‘and predictive indica, 


‘eh nae tors of social well- being (knox, 1974). 


‘ 


Another method, requiring fewer resources but at the’ 


ics.” Ge cf 4 


game eine being léss rigorqus, would be to include in survey _ 


ae. ae 
apete ee community ‘aepects have for réepondente. In other. oe 


: words, we can ae Gavarinw) how seas are to théir 
f .> oi y 


situation: ‘and then ‘use this. to weig t their evaluative response 


“Saaghes t to. aan Suck a method may also be desirable as a further ho a 


a t ete? ¢ 2 
e . 


us 2 


mo! 
check in conjunction with participant obescvationel techttiquee. 


s % 


“ee ‘On another related methodological level, the preceding 
-argument has implications for research design. “le we reer Be 
eof ‘ community ‘satisfaction as one E798, of. wegsatdon of the situa- m 
f & tion which has consequences. for communities,. then we must go | 


beyond looking for antecedent person characteristics to explain 


satisfaction. and look at “levels, of satisfaction as potential 


causes of ‘future actione. iis implies longitudinal designs 


‘constructed to assess. definftions. or "hekiwdor at time 1 as 
_ compared to deflntions or behavior at: —_ 2. Campbell, 
i a 


Converse, and Rodgers (1976) admit even with use of, time- 


related vatiablés one is just catching the first glimpse of 


- 


dynamics and: change, even in a study of a single point in 


. . 25 . : 
“ oT : = 5. bogs : = ee id 
am . . "2 . . : ; be _ 

time, Nonetheless, regardless of ee have pressed ’ 

. _ for infornation of this kind, the Limits of. éiaconce oN Bigs 


. 


<amaty severe without true en data over a 


, 


“reasonable"-epan of time.. a 


Another possibility which any be more manageable in 


-§ 
- , , _ terme of tine weuld be the use of comparative studies, ¥° " rs : 
. 3 Communities enuidiia selected pased upon specific criteria. 
: (for exan of growth or decline, population size, 
ze ; “ethnic atruct mon) end results compared across = as 
a Mey . ‘eituations. The recent study of} Burby teieny a0d Zehner 
rer rere 


e 
numerous etamples of comparative community research, such 


ee studiue have not treated the situational variable systematicale 
i ly. What is needed are extensive efforts to isolate and 
identify unique aspects of community which are related to 
the subjective worlds of residents. . ; a Js 
In conclusion, this paper raises far more questions ‘ 
than it anevers. But by ‘specifying questionable areas of 
comaunity satintaccion research, it: 1s hoped: that future 
taaearch’ efforts will be ditected toward solving come of 


° . 


ae these questions. , 
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